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LEAVING HOME, 


Edward and Luther had always remained at 
home, assisting their father upon his farm, and 
Lewis, as has been said, was destined for a min- 
ister. It was found, upon examination of the 
old gentleman’s affairs, that after liquidating the 
demands of his creditors, there would be nothing 
left; and the conviction was reluctantly forced 
upon the weeping family, that they must forever 
renounce the favorite project of sending Lewis 
to college. ‘The expense attending it could not 
be met, and there was no rich friend to assume 
it for them. It was a mournful day to the Ben- 
tons. The old lady had not wept more when 
her husband was laid in the grave, and she heard 
the stones rattle upon his coffin. The brothers 
did not restrain their grief, for they loved each 
other, and their souls were knit together. El- 
len, and the little Fanny too, clung about Lewis, 
laid their heads upon his knees, and sobbed as if 
their hearts would break. 

It is a hard thing for the children of penury 
to be disappointed. They have but few of the 


luxuries of life, and when one is theirs, for the | 


time itis the household god. They talk of it, 
and think of it as such; and if itis taken from 
them, they feel that the silver cord is loosed, 
and the golden bowl is broken. The rich know 
nothing of their thrilling joys, or their burning 
sorrows ; for satiety blunts the senses, intellec- 
tual and moral, as well as physical. If they 
would but think of this in their intercourse with 
the poor, it might be theirs, by kindlier looks 
and words, and the judicious bestowment of small 
favors, even, to make glad the heart, strengthen 
virtuous principle, and encourage and stimulate 
the drooping and weary in the path of life. 

‘‘ This is foolish,” said Lewis at length, break- 
ing in upon the general gloom. ‘* Dry your 


tears, mother, and remember that father used to | 


say that 

, « Whatever is, is right.” 

[ heard yesterday that Mr. Wilkins, the hatter, 
wanted an apprentice; and I can go there, and 
every Saturday night bring in my wages to you. 
I shall soon be handy at the work, and we can 
all remain together yet.” 

The proposition, for a time, only seemed to 
add to the grief and lamentation of the little cir- 
cle, for it seemed to render certain what all were 
dreading to feel. But it was finally talked over, 
and agreed upon that Edward and Luther should 
remain to take care of the farm, and Lewis was 
apprenticed to the hatter’s trade. 

When the time came for parting, it was sad 
enough. Lewis was dressed in his Sunday 
suit, and with his little bundle of clothing upon 
his arm, he moved off down the street quite 
briskly. His mother stood at the open door, 


; |of the old man. 


waving her handkerchief towards him, and Ellen] dead, they went on their way, rejoicing in their 
and Fanny clung about her, sobbing as if their| strength. 
hearts would break, while the boys were shout- 
ing to him to ‘come home 
night.”—Cold Water Army. 


Then I knew that the restoration of 
|the defiled was complete; and amid the tones of 
varly Saturday | joy and praise which came from the heart of the 
jrenewed, I awoke, and behold it was a dream. 

I said, the deformed is a type of the soul. 
j 





{ NARRATIVE. 


Once upright and beautiful, but through sin, fal- 
len and defiled, it is in helplessness and sloth, 
j till Christ cometh to bid it arise. Then he com- 
|mences the work of grace; reveals to the mind a 
|true knowledge of its wants, and It ads it to ask 
| AsI slept, after meditations such as these, I| that it may receive, freedom from its deformities. 
| dreamed, and once again I stood in the garden| And alas! ‘the wounded hand ” alone can await 
| At once my eye was attracted for the healing of the lost! 
by the singular appearance of a plant which lay| Then I thought of the poor old man, and pur- 
prostrate at my feet. Half buried in the earth, | suing these meditations I soon sought again ad- 
sickly, yellow and feeble, it appeared like one) mission to his garden. We sattogether beneath 
whose strength, ambition and hopes, had depart-|a tree, and I told him my dream and the inter- 
ed. Methought I heard the tones of a gentle en- | pretation thereof. 
treaty. I listened, and it said, ‘‘ awake, poor|of a little child. 
sleeping one and look up.” | visions?” he asked. 
** Nay,” returned the fallen plantina feeble} ‘ Ohno,” Lanswered. ‘ This however pleas- 
tone, ‘shall I look up to see beauty to which I) ed me as the result of our conversation of yester- 
cannot attain—and strength which shall never| day, and of my own meditations upon it.” 
be mine?” For a time he was silent. ‘* I have never had 
‘*Thou shalt attain it when thine efforts are such feelings as I have had since you left me. 
| put forth; arise.” 
‘“*T am weak.” 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE OLD MAN’S GARDEN, 


[Continued from page 97.] 





He listened with the interest 
‘*You are nota _ believer in 





I could not withdraw my mind from that celes- 
tial city, and from your prophecy that it will be 
‘* Ask strength from me.” a dreary place to me. I have indeed laid up no 
The fallen one was silent. Again the tender|treasure there, but among the golden streets isa 
voice was heard urging its request. Then the) being whom If used to love. 
| deformed spake : | joice at my coming.” 
| ‘IT pray thee give me strength.” With the| ‘ Nay,” said I, ** but the angels in heaven do 
|words she made an effort to rise, and lo! she) rejoice over every returning sinner.” 
|appeared upright before me. I looked uponher) ‘Is that in the Bible?” he asked. 
|with surprise. She was the personification of I drew forth my constant companion, an 
| deformity. The thorn of the thistle, the sting of pointed him to the passage. 
the nettle, the poison of the fabled Upas tree,) ‘I have read only those portions which spake 
were hers. Her leaves were defiled with the! of flowers,” he said, “ since I was a little child; 
impurities which they had acquired in long inter-|since the misfortune which broke my heart. 1 
/course with the dust of the earth, its flower-buds, will tell you my story, for you are kind.” 
|hung drooping in sullen obduracy, and fruit, un-| 
| pleasant to the eye, and bitter to the taste, was | r We 
Sceduael in awkward profusion among its mani-| ee ee TtOR. 
\fold branches. Like a bruised reed she rocked| “‘ Lucy, dear, I hope you do not sit too close; 
\to and fro. “TI cannot stand alone,” she said,| but you seem very chilly; you want a brisk run 
‘Ask for trusting love,” said the voice. in the garden. J should soon be illif 1 were to 
She asked, and a forbidding thorn disappear- Sit as closely as you do—nursing, drawing, nee- 
eds and I saw a tiny, curling tendril put itself dle work, reading, all day long, 
‘forth, till it reached the trunk of the neighbor-| “No, Harry, I do not sit all day long. Moth- 
ling tree, to which it clung for support. ;er is very particular about my taking exercise in 
“J perceive upon myself an awkward and un- the open air; besides, she is anxious that I should 
seemly branch,” said the deformed. , understand household business and nursing, which 
“ Ask,” said the voice. she says are often neglected by persons engaged 
| She asked, and the hand tenderly removed it. i" learning or teaching accomplishments which, 
In so doing it was wounded by the thorns. i howev er pleasing, are comparatively useless. So 
« Alas!” then said the changing plant, “ how | mother has made an arrangement with aunt, for 
= I defiled! I remember how there are leaves Jave and me to take turns with Mary in assist- 
lof bright green—fair flowers, delicious fruit; oh ing her in the house; (or rather, being taught by 
| that such were mine; oh for showers, that | may her; for I fear 1} am still too awkward to help 
be cleansed from my impurity!” her much;) and, in nursing the baby. Dear lit- 
Then I heard the droppings of a gentle show- Ue fellow! I begin to love him very much.” 
er. Clouds and thick darkness hid her for a| _ “! am glad you are learning to do all these 
season from my sight; but when anon they fled | things. You will want to understand them when 
away, I saw what wonders had been wrought. | You come to be a woman. But how do you 
Adorned with glossy and shining fruit—her| come on with the screens? When will they be 
thorns gradually wearing away, her flower smil- ' done?” ; 
ing in the sun-light—how beautiful seemed the! “4 have Just finished the drawings, and the 
new creature! But again I heard her cries, | Mountings will not take me very long. I dare 
She was seeking deliverance from the poisonous | say I can do them on Saturday afternoon. How 
juice which ran through every limb. Yet she | de — like them? 
perceived not that her prayer was answered. | “They are really beautiful, Lucy. I wish I 
| 


She would not re- 





| 
| 
| 
| 


[Remainder next week. ] 


Only new fruit began to appear; it put on the| Were as clever as you; but I have little notion of 
tempting hue which made it “pleasant to the drawing, except in lines and circles. ts 

eye.” They who passed by tasted thereof, and| | ‘“‘ Perhaps that may be more useful to you 
when I looked that they should have fallen down than flower-drawing would be. Harry, what do 
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you think my sereens are worth? and do you 
think it likely that I shall sell them? The mate- 
rials have cost me four shillings and sixpence. 
My other pair were sold for twelve shillings; but 
that was at a fancy fair, where people always 
pay dear for what they buy. I wish I may get 
my money back, and as much more for the draw- 
ings and work. Do you think nine shillings too 
much?” 

«« No, indeed, I dont think it too much for you 
to have for those beautiful drawings; but the 
thing is, whether we can find any person who 
wants such things, and can afford to pay for 
them. If you finish them on Saturday, and I 
finish my model hives, will you trust me to take 
them to show to Mr. Martin? Perhaps he may 
know some one who would buy them; or he 
might take them to that repository where he in- 
tends taking one of my bives. I don’t know, 
though, whether it would be called a useful in- 
vention—that is the worst of it. Good bye, 
dear; I have pierced my hole. We shall soon 
have something that will help to make mother 


happy.” —Poplar Grove. 











} 





THE NURSERY. 


DON’T INTERRUPT. 

Mother had just come into the house after 
having been gone three or four hours, and all | 
the children had something to tell her or to ask. | 
They were not geuerally rude or impolite, for | 
their mother had taught them better; but now | 
they were so glad to see her, and had so much 
to say, that they all began talking together. 

“Oh! mother!” said Mary, ‘cousin Helen | 
has been here since you went away, and she 
wants me to come and see her to-morrow after- 
noon, if you are willing.” 

‘*Mother, won’t you cover my ball for me?” 
said George, ‘see! the leather is almost all rip- | 
ped off.’ | 

“Please look at my work, mother,” said | 
Ellen. 

** May I go, mother?” asked Mary. 

*¢ Duesn’t it look nice?” said Ellen, as she held | 
up her sewing before her mother’s eyes. | 

** Mother, mother, mother,” cried little Willy, 
for although he had not much to say, he wanted 
to be heard as well as the rest. 

Mother had seated herself in a chair without 
taking off her bonnet, waiting for a chance to 
speak. She looked round upon all the children, 
but made no answer to any of them, until they 
began to wonder that she did not notice them, 
and it seemed so strange, that in a little while 
they all stool quite still. 

‘‘ Suppose you listen to me a few minutes 
now,”’ said she, “I will tell you what you make 
me think of. Some farmers’ wives went one af- 
ternoon to visit one of their neighbors; and as it 
was some time since they had seen each other, 
they had a great many things to say. One told 
how much butter she had made—another, how 
many cheeses she had in her cheese room—an- 
other, how much yarn she had spun for the win- 
ter—another had something to tell about her 
ducks and hens—and another had a long story 
about her barrel of apple sauce. So they talked 
pretty loud and fast, and sometimes two or three 
spoke together. There was one nice little wo- 
‘man there, who wanted very much to tell them 
something about her goose, and whenever any 
body stopped talking for a minute, she would be- 
gin, “‘ My goose, she— * but before she could 
get on with her story, some one would interrupt 
her, and she would be obliged tostop. She tried 
all the afternoon, till it was time for them to go 
home to milking, but she got no farther than 
** My goose, she—.” 

“ Now,” said mother, “you have been doing 
just like these women. You have all been talk- 
ing together, so that I could not understand 
either of you, and sometimes you interrupted 
‘each other very rudely. I call that being selfish, 





for it is not doing to others as you would be| made every possible effort, but invain. The Jit- 


done by. I wanted to tell you of something that 


was passing in the street, but you could not hear | 


me, because you were making so much noise 
yourselves, and if I had.tried to speak, I should 


have been like the woman who wanted to tell | 


Now wait a few minutes, till [| 


| boat, but found it was impossible, and they had 


about her goose. 
have put away my bonnet, and then speak to me 
one at a time, and J shall be glad to hear what 
you have to say.” 

This was a good lesson for the children, and 
now, if they begin to interrupt each other, you 
will presently hear mother or somebody else, 
say, “ My goose, she ’—and that reminds them 
to be polite, and leave what they wanted to say 
till the one who was speaking bas finished. 

[¥. ¥. Evangelist. 


ee 
THE FISHING PARTY. 

One Saturday afternoon, Charles requested 
permission to go a fishing with his little friend 
William. There was a river at a little distance. 
Charles had been several times before, and as he 
had always taken good care of himself, and re- 
turned at the appointed time, his father very 
cheerfully told his little boy that he might go. 


|Charles and William soon had their lines and 


poles ready, and were as happy as boyscould be. 

They went to the river, but were not very suc- 
cessful—the fish were not hungry, or were too 
wise to be caught, and would not even taste the 
bait. William soon became impatient, and pro- 
posed that they should goto the pond, about two 
miles distant, where, he said, he knew they could 
catch as many pickerel and perch as they want- 
ed. Charles hesitated. He knew his father 
would be displeased with him if he went, for he 
had a few weeks before expressly forbidden him 
to go to the pond; but William continued to 
coax him, and the idea of having some fine 
fish to carry home with him was so pleasant and 
tempting, that he consented to go. But Charles 
did not feel happy. Can any child feel happy 
when he knows he is doing wrong? Charles 
knew he was doing wrong in disobeying his fa- 
ther. But he thought, ** My father need not 
know where I have been.” He forgot the text 
that many of our little readers may have learned, 
‘* Thou, God, seest me;” and that in disobeying 
his earthly parent he disobeyed God also. 

I said that Charles did not feel happy; and 
after they turned into the shady lane that led to 
the pond, William saw by his serious countenance, 
as he walked along beating the bushes with his 
pole, that something troubled him, and tried to 


|make him cheerful, by telling him what a fine 


time they should have, how pleasant it would be 
to paddle in the little boat, and it was so light 


and when they wanted to fish, they could catch 
fish as fast as they could take them off the hooks. 

They soon reached the pond, and found two 
boats, and unfastened the smallest one without 
any difficulty. William had been out on the 
pond several times. His father was a sea-cap- 
tain, and when he occasionally spent a few weeks 
at home, he took great interest in trying to teach 
his son how to manage a boat; and though Wil- 
liam was but eleven years old, he understood it 
remarkably well for one so young. 

It was a pleasant, still afternoon, and they 
soon came to a part of the pond which William 
remembered to have heard his father say was a 
good fishing-place. The anchor was a very 
heavy one, but by uniting their strength they suc- 
ceeded in throwing it over the side of the beat, 
and in a little while they were so much interest- 
ed in fishing as to forgot every thing else. The 
afternoon soon passed away. Charles looked up 
and saw the last rays of the setting sun coming 
through the trees, and instantly thought of home 
and his own disobedience, and begged William 
to goimmediately. William laid down his pole, 
and they attempted to raise the anchor, but could 
not move it. They tried again and again, and 











- ——— 


tle boys knew not what to do. It was fast grow- 
ing dark, and they were too far from any house 
to be heard. Charles was naturally a bold 
fearless boy, but now he trembled very much; 
he felt that he was a wicked child, and that his 
present situation was the consequence of jt, 
William was more calm, and tried to unfasten 
the rope which connected the anchor with the 


nothing to cut it with. Charles sat down and 
wept most bitterly, exclaiming, “O, if I had 
only obeyed my father, I should have been hap. 
py at home.” 

Just at this moment, when they were giving 
themselves upin despair, they saw some one on the 
shore of the pond. Charles was too much ex- 
hausted with crying and with the efforts he had 
made to raise the anchor, to speak loud enough 
to be heard. William told their story, and very 
soon they saw the large boat coming rapidly to- 
ward them. Charles saw that it was his brother 
John. It seemed that his father, finding that he 
did not return at the usual time, sent his eldest 
son to the river for him. When John came to 
the river, he could see nothing of the little boys, 
and was beginning to feel much alarm, lest some 
accident should have befallen them, when he met 
a young man, who told him they were seen going 
towards the pond. John hastened there, and re- 
lieved them from their dangerous situation. 
Charles was sincerely penitent. He was freely 
forgiven by his kind parent, and he did not for- 
get to seck the forgiveness of his heavenly Father. 

The lesson we would have our little readers 
learn from this story is, always to obey their pa- 
rents. We would have them obey their parents, 
because they will be very much happier. Little 
Charles exclaimed, while weeping in the boat, 
‘*O, if IL had obeyed my father, I should have 
been happy at home.” 

We would have them obey their parents, be- 








they could row it a great way and not feel tired; | 


cause God has made it their duty. He speaks 
directly to children in the Bible, his holy word, 
saying, ‘Children, obey your parents in the 
Lord, for this is right.”— Youth’s Friend. 





MORALITY. 





THE ROAD TO RUIN, 

The following report of a case, says the Baltimore 
American, recently tried before the Criminal Court at 
| St. Louis is full of interest. To young men particularly, 
| the relation addresses itself with peculiar force and di- 
| rectness, and it is for their benefit that we repeat through 
our columns the voice of warning which it utters : 





‘Sr. Lours Crmunat Courtr.—State, vs. Augustus V. 
Jones.—Indictment for passing counterfeit money. 

The defendant in this case was, probably, 
| twenty eight years of age, but wore the appear- 
jance of at least thirty-five. He had evidently 
| once been a fine looking man; in stature he was 
| something over six feet, and his strongly marked 
[eee and prominent forehead gave evidence 
of more than ordinary intellect. But you could 
clearly discover that he had become a prey to the 
monster intemperance—the mark of the beast 
was stamped upon his countenance, which gave 
it a vivid and unnatural glare. He was placed in 
the box with others who were to be arraigned 
upon the indictments preferred against them. 
All the others had plead not guilty, (as is 
usual) and a day was set for their trial. The 
defendant was told to stand up, and the clerk 
read to him the indictment, which charged him 
with having on the 10th day of August, passed 
to one Patrick Genal a counterfeit bill purport- 
ing to be issued by the 2d Municipality of the 
city of New Orleans, for the sum of three dol- 
lars; and upon being asked the question, guilty 
or not guilty? he replied, “ guilty—guilty!” 
Then, turning to the Court, he remarked that, as 





this was the last time he ever expected to appear 
in Court, he would be glad if he were allowed to 
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The Judge told him to 


make a few remarks. 
proceed. 


ceeded as follows :— 

«May it please the Court—In the remarks I 
chall make, I will not attempt to extenuate my 
crime or ask at your hands any sympathy in 
assing sentence upon me. I know that I have 
violated the laws of my country, and justly de- 
serve punishment; nor would I recall the past, 
or dwell upon the present, for my own sake. A 
wish to do good to others is my only motive. 

| shall, with the indulgence of the Court, give 
abrief narrative of my life, with a hope that 
those young men around me may take warning 
hy it, and avoid the rock upon which I have split. 
[was born of respectable parents, in the State 
of New Jersey, and during my childhood, re- 
ceived every attention that fond parents could 
bestow upon an only son. It was early discov- 
ered that I had a fondness for books, and my fa- 
ther, although in limited circumstances, deter- 
mined to give me a liberal education. I was 
sent to a high school in the neighborhood, and 


! . : 
such was my progress, that at twelve years of gressed upon my downward course, until drink- 


age, my preceptor declared me qualified for col- 
lege, and I accordingly entered one of the old- 
est Universities of the country. Here I so dis- 
tinguished myself that, at sixteen I graduated 
with the second honors of the institution, and re- 
turned home furnished with the brilliant pros- 
pect of success that lay before me. 1 soon after 
commenced the study of law, and when only in 
my twentieth year, I obtained license to practice. 

Acting upon the advice of my friends, I deter- 
mined to try my fortunes in the west. I accord- 
ingly arranged my affairs for departure early in 
the fall of 1833. I will not detain you with an 
account of my separation from those I held most 
dear—suffice it to say that I received the blessings 
of my parents, and in return, promised faithful- 
ly and honestly to avoid all bad company, as well 
as their vices. Had I kept my promise, I should 
have been saved this shame, and been free froin 
the load of guilt that hangs around me continu- 
ally, like a fiendish vulture, threatening to drag 
me to justice, for crimes as yet unrevealed. But, 
to return, I left my early home, where all had 
been sunshine and where my pathway had been 
trewed with flowers, to try my fortune among 
strangers, and to try my strength at buffeting 
the storms and tempests of the world. With light 
heart I looked forward to the future; and taking 
the usual route I soon reached Wheeling, where 
Itook passage in a boat for Lovisville. On the 
boat a game of cards was proposed for amuse- 
ment, and although [ had promised faithfully to 
avoid such things, still, | argued to myself there 
was no harm in playing a game for amusement. 

Accordingly, I joined the party, and we kept 
ip the amusement most of the way down. After 
we left Cincinnati, it was proposed to bet a bita 
game, merely, as it was said, to make it interest- 
ing. My first impression was to leave the table, 
but I was told that it was only a bit—that I could 
not lose more than one or twodollars. This ar- 
gument prevailed, for I lacked moral courage to 
do what was right. I feared my companions 
would say I was stingy of a little money. Influ- 
enced by these feelings, I played; and as the 
fates would have it, I.won. Before we reached 
Louisville, we had twice doubled the stake, and 
| fouid my luck enabled me to pay my passage 
out of the winnings. It was the first time ever I 
had bet money, and my success ruined me. 
Again I played and was successful; and, in short, 


s | continued to play for amusement until I had 


acquired athirst for gaming. I settled in a thriv- 
ing village in Tennessee, and commenced the 
practice of my profession under flattering aus- 
pices, and my first appearance in a criminal 
court was highly complimented, and I soon be- 
came known throughout the eircuit. Things 
went thus for more than a year, and [I believed 
myself fairly on the road to fame and fortune. 


|1 occasionally played cards; but I consoled my- 
After a pause, in which he was evi-|self with the idea that I only played with gentle- 
dently endeavoring to calm his feelings, he pro-| men for amusement. 


last I got out of all employment. I had no oth- 
er money—I could meet no one that would ask 
me to drink. My appetite was like a raging fire 
a gaming shop, and, for the first time in my life,| within me. I could not endure it. I sought a 
I saw a Faro Bank. My companions commenc- dram shop—offered the bill—it was accepted; 
‘ed betting, and I was induced to join them, al-|and when found, a few hours after, by the offi- 
though I did not understand the game. Again 1 | cers of justice, I was beastly drunk. 

played with success, and when we left the house,| The evidence of guilt was conclusive, and be- 
was more than two hundred dollars winner. |fore my brain was clear of the intoxicating 
| None of my companions had been fortunate, and | fumes, I was lodged in jail to await my trial. I 
it was insisted that I was the lucky man and}am now done. [| have not detained the Court 
that I must treat. We accordingly repaired to| with any hope or wish that clemency would be 
/my room, where I ordered wine, and before we extended to my case. But with a hope that my 
| broke up we were all deeply intoxicated. With! example may be a warning to other young men 
me it was the first time, and the next day I re- |—that those who hear me may when asked to 
|solved that I would never play cards again. I) play a social game of cards, or drink a social glass, 
adhered to the determination for nearly three |think of my fate and refrain. They may feel 
/months, when I again yielded to the entreaties | themselves secure—they may believe they can 
of my dissipated associates. stop when they please, but let them remember 
| I now played with varied suecess, and in all} that I argued thus until I was lost.” [Here the 
| cases found an excuse for resorting to the wine | defendant sunk down and appeared to be very 
|bottle. If I lost, I drank to drown sorrow; if I | much affected; and for a few moments silence 
| wee I treated my good fortune. Thus I pro- | reigned throughout the Court House. ] 

At length the Judge, who is as much distin- 
ing and gambling were my chief employments. | guished for the qualities of his heart as he is for 
All my friends who were worth preserving aban- |learning as a Judge, proceeded in a brief but 
|doned me, until my only associates were drunk-| appropriate manner to pass sentence upon the 
lards and gamblers. When almost reduced to | defendant, putting his punishment in the Peni- 
want, (for [ had left off business) I received a/tentiary down to the shortest time allowed by 
letter informing me of the death of my father— law. 
that father who watched over my early years—| = 
who loved me so tenderly. And did I act as an 
affectionate child?) No. Vice had destroyed 
the human feelings of my heart and left only the 
animal passions and appetites, as the letter con- 
tained a check for $500, a part of my poor fa-| had become very profligate, ‘*my son, you are 
ther’s earnings, I drowned my grief that night in ‘now about to leave me, and abandoning your 
a Bachanalian revel, and in a few days I was) family and your home, seek your fortune as you 
again penniless. I will not dwell upon the every | call it, upon the mighty deep. And painful as 
day scenes of my life, which were such as may | this is to my bleeding heart, | am not so much 
at all times be witnessed at any of the two hun-| afraid of the stormy ocean as I am of the ungod- 
dred dram shops of your city, where wretched ly companions with whom you will associate. 
men squander the little pittance that justly be- | Your lot will now be cast among the wicked, 
longs to their suffering wives and children. ‘and I tremble for your immortal soul.”” Having 

But, to pass on. For nearly three years I | said this, she pressed him to her bosom, and as 
have been a drunken wandering outcast. Six they parted, put into his hand a New Testament, 
months ago I received a letter from my dear | inscribed with his name and her own, solemnly 
mother, enclosing $100, and informing me that | and tenderly entreating him to keep the book 
she was fast sinking with disease, and entreating | and read it for her sake. 
with all a mother’s feeling to come home and see This was her only son, and the care of him 
her before she died. For atime | felt the ap-|and seven daughters was devolved upon her by 
peal, and resolved to comply with her request; ,the death of her husband. It was her chief anx- 
and accordingly took passage on a steam boat /iety to train up her children in those virtuous 
for that purpose. For two days I refrained from | and religious habits which promote the present 
liquor; but my thirst became insupportable,—at | happiness and immortal welfare of man. Her 
length my appetite overpowered my better feel-| efforts were crowned with the best success, so 
ings, and I approached the bar and demanded | far as the daughters were concerned. But alas! 
the liquid fire. I was soon intoxicated, when 1 | her boy proved ungrateful for her care, and her 
madly sought the gambling table; and before the | only son, her darling, became her scourge and her 
boat reached Louisville I was stripped of every |cross. He loved worldly company and pleasure; 
cent. Thus, all hopes of seeing my dying moth- till having wasted bis property, it became neces- 
er cut off, I remained at Louisville several weeks; sary that he should go to sea. 
in which time I learned that my mother had| J need not tell you that after having imprinted 
died, and that her last breath was spent in prayer | the Jast kiss and poured her last tears upon his 
for her wretched child. cheek, she turned away and went into her closet 

From Louisville I shipped on board the steam-|to spread her sorrows before him him who hath 
er Brazil, as a deck hand, and came to this| said ‘ call upon me in the day of trouble; 1 will 
place, where I was discharged for drunkenness. | deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me.” Pes. 
Let every young man reflect upon this picture.|50, 15. To what other refuge could she fly? 

I, who had moved in the first circles of society—| He was borne away upon the bosom of the 
had been the guest of distinguished public men, |trackless deep, and year after year elapsed with- 
and a favorite among the literati of our country | out any tidings of her boy. She occasionally 
—was now turned off as unfit for a deck hand| visited parts of the country remote from her own 
on a steam boat! yet intemperance had done this| residence, and particularly the Metropolis; amd in 
much. whatever company cast, as you may well suppose 

I loitered about this city several weeks, and | she made ita point toinquire for the shipin which 
was sometimes engaged in posting up the books|her son sailed, if perchance she might hear any 
of some dram shop, for which I was paid in the|tidings of the beloved object, who was always 
liquid fire, kept for the accommodation of cus- uppermost in her thoughts. 
tomers. One evening I fell in company with a} Will not my dear little readers, remember 
man who had lately been lodged in jail for pass-|this? You are always uppermost in the thoughts 
ing counterfeit money. We played cards, and 1} of your mothers. No matter how wicked you 
won from him the three dollar bill in question.| are, a mother’s heart always loves you, and re- 
The next day I learned it was a counterfeit, and! members you. Oh don’t trifle with a mother’s love. 


i not offer to pass it for some days. But at 


One night I accompanied some young men to 











RELIGION. 





THE SAILOR BOY. 
‘*My son,” said a widowed mother to one whe 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





On one oceasion, she accidentally met, in a 
party, a sea Captain of whom she made her ac- 
customed inquiries. He informed her that he 
knew the vessel and that she had been wrecked. 
That he also knew a youth by the name of 
Charles; and added, with too little reserve and 


caution, and with all a sailor’s bluntness, that he | not tell how it is done.” 


was so depraved and profligate a lad, that it was 
a good thing if he, and all like him, were at the 
bottom of the sea. 


Pierced to her inmost soul, this unhappy moth- 
er withdrew from the house, as soon as she could | 


sufficiently compose her agitated feelings, and 
resolved, in future upon a 
which she might at once indulge, and hide her 
hopeless grief—*' I shall go down to the grave,” 
was her language, ‘* mourning for my son.” 

Oh my dear children, do not, I beseech you, 
do any thing to break the hearts of your mothers. 

She fixed her residence at one of the seaports. 
After the lapse of some years, a half naked sail- 
or knocked at her door to ask relief. The sight 
of a sailor was always interesting to her, and 
never failed to awaken recollections and emo- 
tions, betterimaginedthandescribed. She heard 
his tale. He had seen great perils in the deep, 
had been several times wrecked, but said he had 
never been so dreadfully destitute as he was 
some years back, when himself and “a fine 
young gentleman were the only individuals of a 
whole ship’s crew, that were saved. We were 
cast upon a desert island, where after seven days 
and nights I closed his eyes. Poor fellow, I shall 
never forget it.””, And here the tears stole down 
his weather-beaten cheeks. ‘* He read day and 
night in a little book, which he said his mother 
gave him, and which was the only thing he sav- 
ed. It was his companion every moment; he 
wept for his sins, he prayed, he kissed the book; 
he talked of nothing but his book and his moth- 
er; and at the last he gave it to me with many 
thanks for my poor services. ‘There, Jack,’ 
said he, ‘take this book, and keep and read it, 


| 


strict retirement in} 











of a class of small boys in the Sunday School. One | rather “Let me be poor even as the Son of God, not hay- 
day, while hearing his class recite their lesson, which | ing where to lay my head: like him more homeless than 
contained someth.ng about the miracles of our Saviour, | 
| the teacher asked a little boy about six years old if he 
knew what a miracle was. “ Yes, sir,” replied the boy. 
“ Well,” said the teacher, “what is a miracle?” The 
boy replied, “It is something that is done, and you can- 
Who could have given a more 
correct answer than this? A miracle is a supernatural 
event—something performed contrary to the natural 
| course of things.—S, S. Rep. 


| the foxes and the birds of heaven, may I but share with 
him that blessed inheritance, which moth, nor rust, nor 
thieves, nor even death itself can destroy. Q. 





VARIETY 


Gratitade,. 

In the year 1827, a young man entered the schoo] j, 
Queen street, Sheffield, to appearance a perfect stranger, 
On being interrogated, he stated that he merely came 








EDITORIAL. 


2 ; to 
= | visit the school in which he had formerly been a scho). 


THE TWO DEATHS. lar. About seven years before this, he left England anq 





| - 
eo 5) | went to Paris, where he had settled; but frequently, in 
: . His wealth could not | that place, the Sabbath School recurred to his thoughts, 
| purchase exemption from disease and suffering, nor ease | The kind instructions which he had received, the Sele. 
for one moment the pains of decaying nature. Death ileges he had enjoyed, the advantages he had derived, 
too drew near, and there was no escape. On—on—with | were often present to his mind, and he felt how ili he 
sd etrid -hed the conqueror, his dark visage |had requited his teachers for their labor and trouble, 
= ae — at 8 | He said he could not resist the inclination he had to vig. 
| brightened by not one ray of sunshine. There was no ‘it his Sunday School once more, that he should not have 
| comfort on that couch of suffering, no whispers of peace | been comfortable without doing 80 ; and that he should 
|in the dull ear of death, no hope in the dying bosom. It a ree y md oe kind > cee tae there 
| we i ; fe parted from the superintendent much afiected. 
was a sad scene, and one at which angels might have [Londen Pract Secisty Anccdetes 
wept, were it possible for tears to dim their vision. m 
And yet he was arich man. And he had wife and A Youth and his Parents, 
{children too; and friends there were, and the man of} A young boy, who had been repeatedly pressed to at- 
|God about his dying pillow. And the Holy Book was in| tend a Sunday School, was at last prevailed upon. His 


hes é | mother had often occasion to complain of his conduct; 
} his dwelling, which speaks of the blood of Jesus, and but on his teacher’s subsequent visit to her, she inform. 
points the dying sinner to hope and heaven. Why | ed him, that a great change had taken place in her son, 
should there have been such desolation in that chamber | owing to his attendance at the Sunday School 3 and not 
| of death ? on him only, but throughout the whole of the family. 


| ‘The answer is a plain one, and the little child may The teacher inquired of the youth more particularly to 
coe in Wa tadl de hi Id his idol : he h a what his mother referred. He answered, that having oc. 
understand it. © Aad made Ms gor his idol; he had | casion to commit to memory some verses in the Scrip- 


| worshipped it as God, and it could not hear or save, bene whilst he was in the act of repeating them, he felt 
|When youth was his, and healtn and strength were — he was a grievous sinner; and he saw the great- 
‘bright and firm, he felt the need of no comfort, and found | 2€88 of the love of the blessed Saviour. His whole 
as san eulies this Keeneielieiealh ine waahe 1d | heart and frame trembled, and his eyes filled with tears. 
— ee ee ene ve One | neh wee Me ennenet Re gave of his state. This change 
|give. His companion in life, through the Jong years | appeared to produce the best effects on himself and his 

that were granted them, imbibed his spirit, and together | parents also. He seemed very sincere in expressing his 
| they trained their children, or suffered them unrestrained | oa ee oo the change a pow thiee t place. 
\to follow parental vices, and to seek out even viler oo Se nee ena ee Cor eee wae Senne 


| The rich old man became sick. 


effects of reading and committing the Scriptures to 


and may God bless you—’tis all I’ve got,’ and courses for themselves. And now, when he needed 
then he clasped my hand and died in peace.” | ministering spirits about the bed of death, the wife of 
“Js all this true?” said the trembling, astonished | his youth, and the children which God had given him, 
mother—** Yes Madam, every word of it,” and | were more miserable than even the comforters of Job. 
then dragging from his ragged jacket a little | There was no sympathy in the hearts which avarice and 
book, much battered and time worn, he held it covetousness had hardened. But from this sad domestic 
up exclaiming, ‘‘ and here’s the very book too.” | picture, we would not further lift the veil. 


She seized the Testament, descried her own . . . 
, ; The conscience too of the dying man was not at ease, 


memory.—b. 
ie: are 
A Reprobate Father, 

At a Wesleyan class-meeting, a man rose and ai- 
dressed the leader thus :—“I am very thankful to God, 
and to you, for your Sunday School. My son, who now 
sits beside me, is my spiritual father. He heard me 
cursing, while in a state of drunkenness, and said to me, 
“Oh, father, my teacher said to day, at the Sunday 





hand writing, and beheld the name of her son! ned wchee Meh cau lame wen Mdeletda esehtinaan 
: ‘ é yet SO Gark é ) i a, even thougn | 
coupled with her own on the cover. She gazed, nd jy as g ’ ough | 


she read, she wept, she rejoiced. She seemed 
to hear a voice which said, ‘* Behold, thy son 


was in vain to talk to him of Christ and redemption. 
liveth.” 


He 


he had lived under the broad light of the gospel, that it | 


School, that neither drunkards nor swearers could enter 
into heaven.” 


time I was enabled, by the grace of God, to leave off 


prey wicked practices; and both myself and my son are 
~ . P wy aT ” 
Amidst her conflicting emotions she | could not see, nor could he feel. And thus he died! not | POW members of your society. 


He then laid his hand 


. “ ‘ “ke on his son’s head, and repeated, “ My son is my spiritual! 
was ready to exclaim, ‘‘ Now Lord, lettest thou | indeed unpitied, but unloved, unhonored and unla- | . I oF, ysP 


thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes mented. 
have seen thy salvation.” ** Will you part with | Having passed from earthly scenes, into those hands 


the book, my honest fellow?” said she, anxious | which never do injustice, we will there leave the un- 
now to possess the precious relic. 


father.” —Jb. 
——___—_ 
Correct Thinking. 
A child, instructed in a Sabbath School, on being ask- 


‘*No, Mad-' happy rich man, and repair for a moment to the cottage | ed by his teacher, if he could mention any place where 


° . » ad is > > “ » is } > 1 > > wick- 
am, not for any money, not for all the world. | of his nearest neighbor :— | God is not, replied, “ He is not in the hearts of the wick 


He gave it me with his dying hand. I have| Behold a sick man there, and a dying man, and a poor | 
more than once lost my all since I got it, with- |man, but yet surrounded with every needful comfort. 
out losing this treasure, the value of which I) What he has not of his own, the kind hand of charity 
hope I have learned for myself, and I will never | brings to his aid. The friends, which worth and excel- 
part with it till I part with the breath out of my), ba hie — hi nd dt 
body.” |lence have secures to im, me 99 _Tound his bed, and 
My dear children, I want you to remember | 2700 the dying pillow. Christian consolations are 
that boys who leave their homes to get away poured deep into his soul. Jesus whispers peace to the 
from parental restraint, and that they may lead | departing spirit, and faith and hope look upward to a 
a life of sin on the ocean, almost always suffer as |bome above. And thus he passed away. 
did Charles. And yet it is no uncommon thing | Do you ask an explanation of the scenes to which you 
for even little boys to do so. I warn you | have been invited, and which were real, and no visions 
against it. of the imagination? 


And to you, dear parents, I would say, after} Open the sacred volume and there read, “The love 


faithfully endeavoring to instill the principles of of money is the root of all evil.” “There is that scat- 
the gospel into them, do not despair, if fora sea- 

son they despise them. Pray and hope—never 
let your children leave you without a copy of the 
Bible.—Ct. Obs. ‘ 


tereth and yet increaseth; and there is that withholdeth 

more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty.” “But 

seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness.” 
7 “ For godliness with contentment is great gain.” 

What is 2 Miracle? May not some be found, who will adopt the words of 

Several years since, while I resided in Augusta, Me, | Agur in his meee pe “Give ine nether poverty 

a brother, who was a member of the church, had charge | nor mches; feed me with food convenient for me?” Or 





ed;” that is, they do not love him. 


| au “es Meee 





POETRY. 


MORNING SONG, 

Morning’s golden iight is breaking, 

Tints of beauty paint the skies ; 
Morning’s feather’d choir are waking, 

Bidding me from sleep arise. 
Well, I’m ready, quiet resting 

Has restored my wearied powers ; 
I'l] again, all sloth resisting, 

Labor thro’ the day’s bright hours. 
But with thanks let me remember 

Him who gave me quiet sleep; 
Let me all his mercies number, 

And his precepts gladly keep. 
When I leave the downy pillow, 

Which so oft has borne my head, 
Sure it’s right a time to hallow 

To the hand that kept my bed. 
Let me never prove ungrateful, 

Let me never thankless be; 
From a sin so base and hateful, 

May I be forever free. 








This so affected my mind, that from that 
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